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POLITICS. 
Periculosum est credere, et non credere : 


Ergo exploranda est veritas multum pris, 
Quam stulta prave judicet sententia. Phadrus. 
To believe is dangerous; and not to believe is dan- 


gerous: therefore search diligently for the truth, lest your 
judgment be misled to pronounce foolishly. 





T is mentioned, I believe by Sir Paul Ry- 
caut, that, in Turkey, when any perfon is 
convicted as the author of a notorious falfe- 
hood, it is ufual to blacken the whole front of 
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his house. It is also added, that there have 
been examples, where an Ambassador, whose 
business, according to Sir Henry Wotton, is 
to lye for the good of his country, has some- 
times suffered this penalty, when he has been 
deteéted in any feigned piece of intelligence, 
that has prejudiced the government, and mis- 
led the minds of the people. Indeed, in every 
civil society, the authors of forgeries aétually 
detrimental to the public interest, and which 
have a decided tendency to discompose the 
public mind, must be liable to some kind of 
exemplary punishment. 

In the course of this week, the proposition 
of the French government to the British mi- 
nistry, for assistance in transporting troops, 
&c. to St. Domingo, which has produced a 
great deal of ingenious argument, and no small 
portion of good writing in the public prints, 
seems, in a great measure, to be abandoned as 
a report, which had. no reasonable foundation. 

The packet of treasonable papers, which 
was very generally believed to have been 
found near the Royal Exchange, and to have 
been passed from thence to the Lord Mayor 
and the Secretary of State, and whose parti« 
cular contents, as well as whose general ob- 
je&ls, were repeated by all the daily prints, 
has vanished into air. 

The secret danger also, that was reported 
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to threaten the metropolis, and to whith fear 
or malignity had given various dreadful forms 
and charatters, terminated at length, in a 
common aét of duty, by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, to prevent any bad con- 
sequences from the crouded state of the goal 
of Newgate. 

Nor can we pass by, without expressing our 
concern,that the humane and suitable treat. 
ment of the persons, lately conviéted of high 
treason, in the new goal, Southwark, has been 
represented in one at least of the morning 
papers, in a manner so distant from the truth, 
and so disgraceful to the British charaéter. 

The spirit of misrepresentation however, 
must not be altogether attributed to those 
who invent, or purposely propogate, such ill- 
founded stories: they who possess a credulity 
ready prepared to receive them, must some- 
times take their share in its consequences, 
whatever they may be. It may, perhaps, be 
considered as. one.of the natural concomitants 
of a free government, which will only admit 
of correfion; and as one of the foibles of a 
free people, to which nothing can be opposed 
but wholesome regulation. 

The Athenians are represented, by St. Paul, 
as always seeking after some new thing; and 
ina country, the freedom of whose constitu- 
t1OR gives, in a greater or less degree, te every 
B 2 
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class of people, not only an immediate interest 
but an inquisitorial power in all public tran- 
sattions, the same dispositions will naturaily 
prevail. With us, curiosity diétates the lead- 
ing question of the day; it fills the Coffee- 
houses and Booksellers’ shops with inquirers, 
and devours the contents of those various 
publications which are the daily offspring of 
the press. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
curiosity as well as credulity of the political 
zealot or party-man, evidently predominates. 
Whatever tends to advance the cause he sup- 
ports, is generally received without thought 
and without hesitation. He is kept alive as 
it were, by delusive narratives and feigned 
stories; and may be compared to the old ob- 
stinate Knight in Rabelais, of whom it is said, 
that he every morning swallowed a chimera 
for his breakfast. 

It is true, that the bulk of the people are 
formed rather for feeling than thinking; nor 
have they the disposition, even if they had 
the qualifications, to analize the nature of 
the reports which are continually circulating 
about them. Our newspapers, indeed, leave 
no means untried to keep alive that spirit of 
¢uriosity on which they depend for support, 
while the conduétors are not over scrupu- 
jous as to the accuracy of what they insert. 
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They have views to advance, and interests to 
maintain. The spirit of party, whether it 
relates to the business of the nation, the cha- 
raéters of individuals, or the arrangement of 
a theatre, is seen to operate very powerfully 
in their columns; while to gratify as well as 
deceive their readers, they adopt, with ready 
compliance and habitual art, the prattice of 
invention and exaggeration, of misconclusion 
and falsehood. Influenced, however, as they 
are by a rival spirit of deteétion, they fre- 
quently aét as antidotes to each other, and the 
truth appears at last. 

Not to hear the reports of the day, as well 
as the conversation which they occasion, is 
impossible to any one who does not live in 
solitude; but to prevent their operating seri- 
ously on the mind, and settling opinions; in 
short, to suspend belief till subsequent cir- 
cumstances produce solid econvittion, will be 
the practice of every man who considers Re- 
fle€tion and Experience as the handmaids of 
Truth. 

Tacitus most admirably illustrates the na- 
ture of popular credulity in the following 
story. 

A great part of the Roman legions being 
very much disposed to mutiny, an audacious 
fellow, who was only a private centinel, being 
elevated on the shoulders of his comrade, ad- 
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dressed himself to the army in the following 
manner :— 

* Yon have given liberty to these miserable 
*men,,” said he, pointing to some criminals 
whom they had resewed, ‘* but which of you 
“can restore life to my brother? He was 
* murdered last night by those ruffians who 
** are entertained by the eral, for no other 
“* purpose than to butcher the poor soldiery, 
“ rel me, Blesus,” for that was the name of 
the General, who was then sitting on the tri- 
bunal, ‘* tell me where thou hast cast his dead 
“ body? an enemy does not grudge the rites 
‘of burial. When I have tired myself with 
*« kissing his cold corpse and weeping over it, 
** order me to be slain uponit. All I ask of 
“my fellow-soldiers, since we both die in 
‘* their cause, is, that they would lay me in 
‘* the same grave with my brother.” 

The whole army was in an uproar at this 
moving speech, and resolved to dothe speaker 
justice; but, upon further inquiry, it was dis« 
covered that he never had a Todlap. 


fe 
LITERATURE FRANCAISE, 


La maladie épidémique qui regne a Paris 
depuis un mois, vient de causer de trés. 
grandes pertes a la literature et aux sciences. 
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A peine le gouvernement yenait-i] de re- 
fondre l'Institut National, et de recréer l'an- 
cieane Académie Francoise sous le nom de 
ja classe de la langue et de la littérature, 
que deux des membres les plus distingués de 
l’ancienne académie, qui avaient été incor- 
porés a la classe cidessus mentionnée, ont 
terminé leur carriere. L’un d’eux est M. 
de la Harpe, auteur du célebre Cours de 
Littérature, et de nombre d’ouvrages qui avai- 
ent eu des succés différents. On |’avait sur- 
nommé de son vivant le Quintilien Francats. 
Le repentir qu'il avait temoigne publique- 
ment depuis quelques années, des erreurs 
qu'il avait professces*awant la révolution, 
avait beaucoup ajouté a la célébrite dont il 
jouissait. II doit laisser beaucoup de manu- 
scrits et d’ouvrages commencés. Comme 
sa plume n’était plus consacrée qu’a Ja dé- 
fense des vrais principes sociaux et du bon 
gout, Sa perte prématurée peut étre regardce 
comme une calamité. I] est mort, agé seule- 
ment de 63 ans, aprés une maladie de 25 
jours, pendant laquelle il a montré la plus 
pieuse résignation. Nous donnerons cer- 
tainement une notice sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de cet illustre académicien, que le Premier 
Consul avait eu ’impudence d’exiler a Or- 
léans il y a un an, comme radoteur et ma- 
niaque. 
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L’autre est M. le Marquis de St. Lambert, 
connu dans le monde litéraire depuis 4o ans, 
par son poeme des Saisons, que les critiques 
mettent au dessous de l’ceuvre de notre Thom- 
son, mais qu’ils regardent comme bien supé- 
rieur au poéme des Jardins de son collegue 
Abbé Delille. M. de St. Lambert vivait 
heureux et honoré dans une charmante ‘re- 
traite auprés de Paris, au sein de |’amitie, 
entouré de la vénération publique, et son 
poéme, mis au rang des classiques, lui assu- 
rait l’immortalité lorsque, cédant 4 de mau- 
vais conseils, il publia il y a trois ans une 
espece de Catéchisme Politique, rempli des 
erreurs philosophiques que presque tous les 
anciens seétateurs de la philosophie s’em- 
pressaient d’abjurer alors: cette publication a 
déshonoré ‘la fin de sa belle carriere. M. de 
St. Lambert est mort agé de 86 ans. 

Ainsi dans l’espace de trois jours, du g au 
11 Février, la literature et la po€ésie Frangaise 
ont perdu deux de leurs plus beaux ornements. 
L’on a craint dans le méme temps pour les 
jours de M. L’Abbé Delille. 

Outre ces deux personnages célebres, il est 
mort encore plusieurs personnes qui s’étaient 
fait un nom ine les sciences et dans les arts. 
‘Dans le nombre sont :M. |’Abbé Ricard, tra- 
duéteur des Vies et des ceuvres morales de 
Plutarque, homme non moins estimé: par ses 
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vertus privées que par l’immense érudition 
qu'il possédait : le savant Don Poirier, de la 
congrégation de St. Maur, un des auteurs da 
em ouvrage, intitule, l’Art de vérifier les 

ates; M. Chauveau, jurisconsulte, auteur 
de plusieurs ouvrages estimés; le célebre 
sculpteur Véronese; et Madle- Hyppolite de 
Latude Clairon, qui fait si longtems les hon- 
neurs de la scene Francaise, et les délices des 
amateurs de la tragédie. Cette aétriceplus 
qu’oftugé naire, a conservé sa mémoire jus- 
qu’a la fin, et peu de tems avant sa mort, elle 
avait déclamé devant Kemble une scene de 
Phedre, avec beaucoup de chaleur, de force 
et de dignité. Elle est morte des suites d’une 
chite. 

Nous ne comprenons point dans cette liste 
de personnes dignes de regrets, deux écri- 
Vains qui ont terminé également une carricre 
peu honorable emportés par la maladie rég- 
nante: |’un est l’athée Sylvain Maséchal, 
auteur des Voyages de Pythagore, des Cour- 
tisanes de la Grece, et du Diétionaire des 
Athées; l’autre, l’Abbé Casti, auteur d’un 
poéme Italien, intitulé Gli Animali parlanti, 
qui a fait quelque bruit l’année derniere, et 


‘d’un recueil de Nouvelles obscenes, dont il 


préparait une nouvelle édition, augmentée 
du double, lorsque la mort I’a surpris. Cet 
homme, qui faisait par ses moeurs et ses €crits 
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le scandale et la honte de sa robe, avait été 
successivement chasse d'Italie et de Vienne, 
ou i avait eu pendant quelque tems la place 
de potte de /a cour. Il est mort presque 
subitement a l’age de 81 ans. 

Deux autres personnages d’une célébrité 

ui leur est particuliere, l’athée astronome 

lande, et le nonce du Pape, le Cardinal 

Caprara, étaient dangereusement malades la 
semaine derniere. , 

Notre bulletin de littérature Francaise, dans 
‘ce numéro, ne sera qu'une espece de nécro- 
loge ; en revanche, nous parlerons la semaine 
prochaine des neuvelles créations des litéra- 
teurs restants. 


{L’Article relatif 4 la récomposition de 
PInstitat ayant resté huit jours dans nos 
mains avant d’étre publié, nous n’avions 
pas recu la liste des savants que l’on a re- 
partis dans les quatre nouvelles classes qui 
ont été formées, et mous avons en consé- 
quence commis quelques erreurs dans nos 
conjefures a leur sujet. Tous les mem- 
bres qui composaient le ci-devant institut 
mational ont €té censervés, quoique la 
alasse a laqmelle ils appartenaient ait ete 

supprime. | 
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Letter IV, 
Sir, 

My former visits to the earth had always 
deen made at midnight: with far greater ad- 
miration therefore did every obje& now strike 
me, since I arrived at the meridian hour, 
when the sun shot his brightest rays. But 
that admiration was soon lost in horror; for 
the spot on which I had dropped was imme- 
diately below the walls of Iliwm; and the 
Trojans, having just been repulsed m a sally 
by the Grecian host, came flying across the 
lain, while their pursuers, mingled in their 
ranks, strewed the ground with heaps of killed 
and wounded. I was far from regretting that 
nature had given me no arms, when | saw 
what a terrible use these terrestrial beings 
made of theirs; but I confess I should have 
been glad of a pair of legs, to carry me out 
of such a scene of confusion. As it was, I 
was borne along with the croud, not having 
sufficient space to turn and roll myself on 
one side; and with the rest, I entered the 
Scean gate. 

It may be thought extraordinary, that my 
presence on this occasion was not recorded 
with that ef so many gods and goddesses as 
then appeared. But it must be cmeantith that 
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during the day I am never visible to mortal 
eyes, and during the night, only when I 
choose to be so} since it was one of my ear- 
liest and most powerful discoveries, in my 
visits to the earth, that on turning my dark 
side towards any person whose observation I 
wished to elude, my form and brightness in- 
stantly vanished from his sight. In the tu- 
multuous flight, of which I have been speak- 
ing, I was indeed of service to some indi- 
viduals of that party in which I found myself 
involved, whom my occasional interposition 
effe€tually eclipsed trom the view of their 
pursuers ; and both armies mistook me for 
one of those opaque clouds, which Apollo so 
frequently raised for similar purposes. 

When the gates were closed, the Grecians 
excluded, and the citizens retired to their 
houses, I had time to look about me; and, 
during two days, I found so much food for 
my curiosity, that I scarcely recolletied the 
want of any of a more substantial kind. At 
last I grew hungry, and began to consider, 
with infinite perplexity, that as my organs 
were unable to digest any of the aliments by 
which I saw the inhabitants of the earth sus- 
tained, I was likely to perish in the most 
miserable manner, by the privation of those 
salutary fruits, which my own bush alone 
affords me. 
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In a situation so dreadful as my present, it 
may readily be believed that I felt but little 
interested in sublunary affairs. Full of hor- 
ror at the wretched fate which my imagination 
anticipated, I would g'adly indeed have ex- 
changed all the knowledge which I had so 
long been anxious to obtain, for the possi- 
bility of returning to pass a life of the most 
uninterrupted ignorance, in the darkest nook 
of my once despised planet. But while, re- 
signing myself to despair, I was disconso- 
lately rolling round the court of King Priam’s 
palace, my happy destiny direéted my notice 
to an exhalation of an extraordinary appear- 
ance, which I perceived slowly issuing from 
the roof. It consisted of the brains of the 
Trojan sovereign and his venerable coun- 
sellors, who were at that moment employed 
in dismissing the Grecian messengers, with a 
final refusal to restore the princess Helen. 
As for the wits of Menelaus, who had sent 
to demand her, I had seen them safely depo- 
sited in the moon, some time before he had set 
out for Sparta. This exhalation being spe- 
cifically heavier than the atmosphere, instead 
of immediately rising, was depressed, and 
spread itself along upon the ground, as 1s 
common with smoke,'in a damp and misty 
day. I was presently edicleed4 in it, and 
when at last, by the attra€tive power of the 
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moon, it began to ascend, I, hight as my long 
fast had rendered me, was carried up with it, 
and happily restored to my native habita- 
tion. . 

Like a storm-worn traveller unexpeéedly 
arriving in port, I hailed my old retreat; but 
still more agreeable to me, according to my 
present notions, were the fruits of my ad- 
mirable bush, beneath the spreading branches 
of which I reposed for some months, too well 
satisfied with my escape from one danger, to 
entertain any thoughts of encountering ano 
ther. But, after awhile, my former rage for 
travelling returned upon me; and revolving in 
my mind the modes of conveyance of which 
I availed myself in the last journey, | became 
convinced, that my present stock of experi- 
ence would be sufficient to secure me, in my 
future expedition, against those inconyeni- 
ences to which I had found myself exposed. 
A little farther observation, on the intercourse 
between my own planet and her terrestrial 
neighbour, confirmed me in this opinion; 
for I found, that every shower of influences 
which streamed from the moon was, in a very 
few days, returned in an exhalation of brains, 
from that region of the earth on which it had 
descended; and, recollefting that I might 
easily secure myself against the danger of an 
accidental delay, by carrying with me a small 
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stock of my necessary provisions, I relin- 
quished all my fears. 

Since that period, I have undertaken many 
expeditions to the earth. Ot the most remark- 
able incidents, which have from time to time 
befallen me on these excursions, you shalb 
continue to receive accounts. At present I 
ean only add that | am 

Your good friend, 


Tue MAN 1N THE Moon, 





THE INNOVATOR. 

Sir, : : 

I hope that few if any of your readers will 
objeét to the title that I have assumed ; but as, 
in these unprecedented times, proposals of 
innovation are for the mott part disapproved, 
I think it prudent todeclare, that this Innovator 
is no politician. He will neither argue for 
peace or war, for miniftry or opposition, for a 
reform of Parliament, or for the septennial 
return of the rotten boroughs. There are 
mistakes, besides those of ministry, which 
more nearly affeé a great many individuals, 
which would be less extensive or hazardous 
in their reform, and are certainly much less 
perilous to attack: ‘namely, the mistakes of 
fashionable life. On these stri€teres therefore, 
oppositionists and placemen, tories and -epub- 
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licans, quakers and free-thinkers, dungs and 
flints, hangmen and criminals, may give in their 
criticisms. Each of them will entertain an 
opinion upon the proposed innovation ; not as a 
party man, but as the custom to be reformed 
or abolished has heretofore affeéted him indi- 
vidually. Thus much to insure impartiality : 
I shall now declare briefly, yet fully, how tar 
I shall extend my animadversions. 

The vast chaos of fashion,and the undefined 
code of its laws, will be commended tor their 
innumerable exceleneies, satyrized for their 
many inconveniencies and absurdities, and by 
ee it is hoped, arranged into a regular 
and complete system. 


‘The Innovator has been received into some 
of the gayest circles of fashion, and is neither 


a ‘ stranger’ who shuns society, nor a ‘ Moor’ 
who persecutes it. Let not the fashionable 
wit, in the height of his jocularity, call him a 
musty country parson; let not the fair sex 
(whom to offend were his greatest misfortune) 
call him a tiresome ill-natured man; _ let not 
the learned call him a trifler; let not the 
jockey or huntsman disclaim any knowledge 
of him or his writings; or above all, let them 
not declare, with an exulting smile of con- 
scious victory, that what they did read they 
could not understand. For many an author 
have I heard condemned upon no stronger 
evidence. The Innovator loves society and 
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fashion; he will launch no general misan- 
thropic censure; he will propose methods to 
render fashion excellent, which is already 
good, or at least will recommend to the no- 
tice of others, faults for which he himself sees 
no remedy. Any body who looks for abuse 
of high life will be egregiously disappointed ; 
I hope they will be satisfied who look for 
amusement. I have only to add, that I am 
acquainted with most of fashion’s gayest vota- 
ries. The fashionable gamester, lounger, beau, 
jockey, hunter, shooter, author, the wife, girl, 
widow, demirep or courtezan, may thank my 
forbearance for not displaying all their faults. 
The odds are ten to one, that I am intimately 
acquainted with them; and when they men- 
tion me, three to one that I am attheir elbow. 


em 


THE THEATRE. 


Multos incertos certare hane rem vidimus 
Palmam Poete comico cui deferant. 
A, Gellius No€tes Attica, 
Many we’ve seen in doubt in this affair, 
And differing in opinion where to fix, 
On whom to give the prize as comic poet. 
THE WAY TO KEEP HIM, 
A COMEDY, BY ARTHUR MURPHY, ESQ. 


This comedy was first performed in three 


as in January, 1760; and in January, 1762, 
VOL. IL. c 
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it was firft produced in five.aéts; the charac- 
ters of Sir Bashful Constant, and Lady Con- 
stant having been interwoven into it. It 
might indeell be owing to the necessity of the 
Poet’s revisal of the first three aéts, in order 
to extend the comedy, that the whole of 
it has come forth in that elegant and 
highly polished state which it is now seen to 
possess. 

In the poet’s dedication to Mrs. Abington, 
written in 1785, he says he has retouched the 
dialogue, and perhaps so reformed it, that in 
its present state it may be deemed less un- 
worthy of her acceptance. So that after this 
comedy was established upon the stage, and 
after the author had received the rewards of 
his gemius, his anxious zeal that the public 
might possess it in its finished form, should 
not only be remembered by the public for its 
disinterestedness, but by authors as an exam- 
ple tor imitation. The modesty of Mr. Mur- 
phy. has restrained him from saying much 
upon the merits of his comedy: his praise, as 
is usual with him, has been almost exclusively 
reserved for the performers. ‘* I am not un- 
mindful,” says he, ‘* of the performers who 
first obtained, for the author, the favour of 
the town: a Garrick, a Yates, a Cibber, 





united their abilities; and who can forget 
Mrs. Clive? ‘They have ail passed away, and 
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the comedy might have passed with them if 
you had not placed it in a conspicous light.” 
Such is the modest insinuation of a man of 
genius. But the late extraordinary success 
of this comedy proves, that though, in the 
course of forty-three years, fashion and 
taste have undergone an astonishing change; 
though the performers have successively pas- 
sed away, yet the comedy has not passed away, 
but rather has increased its strength by the 
progress of time; and that in the very face 
of translated comedies, and many of English 
production, very different in their strutture 
to this, and which profess to ‘ catch the man- 
ners living as they rise.” It is true, that this 
play slept awhile after the retirement of Mr. 
Smith and Mrs. Abington from the stage: 
but of late, the light wings of comedy have 
been plumed ck and ‘Thalia has appeared 
with new lustre. The way to keep him, which 
was revived towards the close of the last sea- 
son, brought the fullest houses; and has been 
hitherto repeated every weck during this, and 
decies repetita placebit. 

It may be further observed, that many othe: 
comedies have been revived this season, but 
none with equal success. It is, therefore, 
worth the attention of an admirer of the dra- 
ma, to examine into those attractive qualities 
ot The way to keep him, that have obtained 
C2 
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such distinguished marks of general approba~ 


tion. 

The sucecss of a comedy for a series of 
years does not*so much depend upon the dra- 
matic structure as it does upon the seleétion 
of charaéters; and the more general they are 
the better they will be understood, and the 
longer they will please. What are the im- 
portant charaéters of this comedy, and what 
1s that fable, which originally created, and 
have so long maintained such a powerful at- 
traction ?>—It consists of two families—an ele- 
gant widow, a sprightly fashionable youn 
man, and several servants—in short, of suc 
chara&ters as reside in the parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square: and, trom a perteét 
acquaintance with the manners of polite life, 
they are made to aét in a way which every 
one conceives and understands, The Author 
appears to have possessed a complete insight 
into the nature and charatter of the persons 
he represents; and he brings them into situ- 
ations, which his knowledge alone, aided by 
vreat dramatic skill, could have produced. 
Such is the fruit of education, association, 
and labour. 

The poet has maintained his five a&ts with- 
out the aid of a single episode. There is no 
fable, prior to the commencement of the 
business, necessary to be explained—no dis. 
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tress of any individual to be afted or suffered 
—no fem le abandoned by severe parents— 
no orphan left destitute—no spendthrift disin- 
herited—no sacrifice to love, to avarice, or 
to imterest—no fugitive—no relation unex- 

e€tedly returned rich from the East or the 
N est Indies—nothing to be told the audience 
before the business of the drama can go on. 
But it opens with a scene of two footmen and 
a femme de chambre; and whilst they are 
seen at their ease, and fully gratifying their 
own individual interest, the business of the 
drama commences, and then regularly pro- 
ceeds: nor is it afterwards interrupted by 
sparrings of studied and affected wit, by broad 
humour out of season, by long narratives in 
explanation, or by morality misplaced. The 
merit of the comedy arises from the scenes, 
and must be colleéted out of the transaclions. 
The interest is artfully conduéted, and the 
approaches are so naturally made, that we are 
at a loss which most to praise, the art that 
conceals the art, or the telicitous choice of 
situations which has been so much, and so 
long —- and applauded, by Pit, Boxes, 
and Gallery. 

I come now to the performance of this co- 
medy, and to which the Poet has so modestly 
ascribed all its popularity. Nothing proves 
mere powerfully the strength of it, than that 
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whosoever performs in it gains applause. 
Wihiy is this? because the charatters contorm, 
in general, to what is natural in real life. 
Whether Garnich, Smith, Reddish, or 
Wroughton, perform Lovemore; or Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Abington, or Mrs. Jordan, the 
Widow Belmour; whether Yates or Bannis- 
ter represent Sir Bashful Constant; or Pa/- 
mer, Dodd, or Kemble, Sir Brilliant Fashion; 
or Clive or Pope, Muslin; the charaéters being 
true to nature, the performers are never placed 
inaukward situations: no part is misconceived, 
or overstrained; andthe audience is led insen- 
sibly into a disposition to receive the highest 
gratification. 

At length, in the fifth a&, we are brought 
to the incidents that constitute the title of the 
Play. And here the author has roused Mrs. 
Lovemore to assume an attitude, which, had 
she persisted in, must have destroyed her own 
intention; for in the dilemma of not knowing 
how to att, she was about to adopt the very 
reverse of that which she hoped would be the 
consequence of it. Instead of reclaiming 
Lovemore by increased charms, she was about 
to extinguish his dormant fondness, by the 
display of a contrary conduét indicative of 
disobedience. 

The author stops, in the most artful man- 
ner, this dangerous enterprise, and then pros 
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duces, by the explanation, as rich. a moral as. 
the instruétion of the drama can possibly con- 
vey. Thus concludes this well wrought and 
exquisitely finished yo Fe executed 
with apparent ease, and dressed in that natural, 
refined, and captivating dialogue, which places 
it in the first rank of English comedy. 7 

When it is considered, at the expiration 
of at least forty-two years, and after the 
charaéters of this comedy have gone through 
three successions of performers, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Pope, who was the immediate 
successor of Mrs. Clive, in Muslin, and 
whose chaste manner of acting cannot be ex- 
ceeded, that the Poet is still in the enjoyment 
of health, it is a pleasing theme to dwell upon. 
But this was not his first produdlion. The 
Orphan of China was some years. before it. 
Fhe Tragedies, Comedies, and Farees of this 
Poet stand so pre-eminent in the dramatic 
elass of English literature, that there has 
scarcely been a week for many seasons, with- 
out one or other of his performances being a 
part, and frequently a whole, in the bills. of 
the theatres. 

If the theatres are continually drawing their 
supplies from his produétions—it the town is 
familiar with his Way to keep him, his Citi- 
zen, his Grecian Daughter, and his Three 
Weeks after Marriage ;, in. short, with all his 
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Tragedies, Comedies, and Farces ; let it not 
offer incense to the memory, when the mind 
is no longer susceptible of the rapture ; let it 
not make atonement, after the opportunity is 
past, for the negleét of that gratitude which 


ought to be paid to the shrine of living merit. 


IMIR I 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF STERNE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I am very much pleased with the plan of 
your paper, as well as satisfied with its execu- 
tion; and if some original letters of the Rev. 
Mr. STERNE, the author of Tristram Shandy, 
&c. will be acceptable to you, I shall be very 
happy to offer them as a contribution to your 
elegant miscellany. I inclose one of them as 
a specimen, and when I perceive that you have 
inserted it, I will send you the rest. You 
may be assured they are known only to the 
very few persons to whom they have been 
communicated by 


Your obedient humble servant, © 


T S 





e 


Hamstead, February 23, 1803. 
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LETTER I. 


Coxwould, near Easingwould, — 

June 16, 1766. 

My dear Mr. " 

It is not my way, as you well know, to rea- 
son upon any thing: and I believe the faét may 
be as you have stated it, that I do not think 
* or aét like any other human being. Now, my 
ee good friend, whether you intend this obser- 
o vation or opinion, or whatever it may be, to 
a operate by way of praise or reproof, I do not 
4 pretend to determine: I am not, just at the 
a present moment, either vain or humble enough 
to settle the point. I might indulge a hope 
that you thought this wayward temper of 
mine was, somehow or other, to my honour. 
Atthe same time, from thesly kind of sarcasm 
which seems to have nestled itself into the 
expression, I am disposed :to suspeét:that you 
think me, at times, not quite so canonical as I 
ought to'be:: ‘If so, you are not the first, be- 
lieve me, by many a score, who have charged 
me with disrespeét to my scarf.and my cassoc. 
Some very grave dignitaries of the church, 
many years ago, weighed me intheir balances 
on this point.; and did not hesitate, God for- 
give their reverences! to find me wanting. 
> And when I afterwards let myself loose upon 
paper, the reviewers let loose their displea- 
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sure against me, and even brayed forth the 
charge of blasphemy. The one would not 
understand what I did, and the others could 
not understand what I wrote; and thus it was 
my lot, as it has been of many better and 
brighter men than myself, God knows, to be. 
pelted, and most unmercifully as well as un- 
justly too, by envy, malice, and ignorance. 
But they have my consent to continue their 
sport, such as it is, to the end of the chapter. 

Now, though I would not move my little 
finger to convince them that they are wrong, I 
owe you too much to suffer you to continue in 
an error in any thing, particularly concerning 
myself, when it is in my power, as I trust it 
now is, to set youright. I therefore inform 
you, that Iam settled for three months, more 
or less, in my parsonage house, at Coxwould ; 
where, if you. please, you may coime, (and if 
you would so please, I cannot express how 
much pleasure it would give me) to see and 
profit by my exemplary life in my parish ; 
which, after all, is the grand, a€tive scene of 
my canonical profession. 

Instead, therefore, of going to Bristol Hot- 
wells, to flirt with phthisical nymphs, you will 
do well, nor do I know that you can do bet- 
ter than, to turn your horses heads towards the 
North. T will preach to you, and pray for you; 
and; if you should not think it uncanonical, I 
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will fiddle to you. Besides, you shall have 

poultry ev ery day for your dinner, anda clean 
table-cloth into the bargain ; and I will tell 
you a sentimental story, to sweeten the desert. 
And, it my ecclesiastical severities should be 
too much for you, we will makea week’s car- 
nival at Crazy Castle, where Hall will rejoice 
toembrace you. P. Lascellesis there already, 
Scroope 1 is expeéted, and Phipps, as youknow, 
is inthe neighbourhood. What can I say 
more—but that I am with great truth and al- 
fettion, most cordially your’s, 





L. STERNE. 
er 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

The inclosed, which I tender to your ac- 
ceptance, was written some weeks since, and 
transmitted to an aged cousin, for whose opi- 
nion in matters of poetry, as it usually coin- 
cides with my own, I have a profound re- 
spect. The old gentleman returned it with 
the following short epistle : 


Worcester, Feb. 1, 1803. 

Dear Coz, 
I read your fable with great pleasure ; it 
has not only more humour, but more poetry 
in it than is usually to be found in such coms 
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ositions. I have, however, some objeétions 
to the word éu/bul in line 84. ‘The satire is 
too apparent; it should therefore be ex- 
changed for songster, or some term of a simi- 
lar kind. The time is not yet ripe for its 
publication, but of this, I suppose, you are 
well aware. 
From your loving Cousin, &c. 
ANTHONY JENKINS. 





Never was any poor author so puzzled as I 
was at the receipt of this letter, of which I 
could not comprehend a syllable. Upon re- 
qu.ring an explanation, however, I learned 
‘that my worthy cousin (in general the most 
unsuspicious of all human beings) had mis- 
taken the word édw/dul tor a reduplication 
of the surname of honest John Bu 1! and, 
profiting of his own error, had moralized the 
whole table into a refleétion on those unhappy 
candidates, who lost their seats by raising 
their voices a little untimely, at the last Ge- 
neral Eleétion! “ Events” to use my cousin’s 
words, ‘* so recent, that every al usion to 
‘them must open many grievous wounds, which 
diave scarcely yet had time to cicatrize.” 

You, I trust, Sir, will have no such appre- 
hensions, nor any’such visionary ideas ; more 
especially when I acquaint you with what, 
in the pride of my heart, I concealed from 
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my cousin, 2. ¢. that the fable is a loose trans- 
4 lation from the Tooti Naméh, and that the 
5 word (bulbul) which raised the first suspicion 
& in my excellent cousin, is pure Persian, and 
signifies a nightingale. 
Iam, &c. &c. 
SoL. TOOTING. 


Rte enteiatateeemdne dl 


THE ASS AND STAG. 
A FABLE. 


Once on atime, no matter when, 
But "twas some ages since; say ten— 
a (For asses now more wise appear, 
eS And ne’er affeét to herd with deer.) 
Once on a time then, it is said 
An Ass and Stag together stray’d, 
In bonds of love so closely bound, 
‘That sep’rate they were seldom found, 
> The upland lawns, when summer dried, 
They rang’d the meadows side by side; 
y And when gaunt famine chas’d them hence, 
They overleap’d the garden fence, 
4 Dividing, without strife or ceil, 
. Like ministers of state, the spoil. 
S 4 In that gay season when the hours, 
0 ; Spring’s handmaids, strew the earth with flow’rs, 
h Our pair waik’d forth, and frisk’d and play’d, 
And cropt the herbage as they stray’d. 
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*T was ev'ning— stillness reign’d around, 
e- And dews refresh’d the thirsty ground ; 
° When homeward browsing, both inhale 


at, on Unusual hi. ngs from the gale. 
ee It was a garden, compass’d round 


With thorns, (a perfcé Indian mound) 
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Through which they saw enough within, 
To make a drove of asses sin. 
No watch-dog—gard’ner—all was hush’d : 
They bless’d their stars, and in they push’d, 
Fell to with eager haste, and wasted 
Ten cabbages, Soe one they tasted. 

And now the Ass (to fullness fed) 
Cherish’d strange fancies in his head; 
On nature’s carpet idly roll’d, 
By care or sulbane uncontroul’d : 
His pride froth’d up his self-conceit, 
And thus it bubbled forth—‘* How sweet, 
Prince of the branching antlers wide, . 
The mirth-inspiring moments glide ! 
How grateful are the hours of spring— 
What odours sweet the breezes bring ! : 
The musky air to joy invites, 
And drowns the senses in delights. 
Deep mid the waving cypress boughs 
Turtles exchange their an’rous vows; 
While from his rose’s fragrant lips 
The bird of eve love’s nectar SIPs. 
Where’er | throw my eyes around, 


‘ All seems to me enchanted ground ; 


And night, while Cynthia’s silvery gleam 
Sleeps on the lawn, the grove, the stream, 
Heart-soothing night, for nothing Jongs, 
But one of my melodious song, 
To lap the world in bliss, and show 

A perfe& paradise below! ‘ 

When youth’s warm blood shall cease to flow, 
And beauty’s cheek no longer glow ; 

When these soft graceful limbs, grown old, 
Shall feel Time’s fingers, icy cold; 

Close in his chilly arms embrac’d, 

What pleasures can I hope to taste ? 
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What sweet delight in age’s train ? 
Spring will return, but ah! in vain!” 
The Stag half pitying, half amaz’d, 

Upon his old associate gaz’d ; 

‘What! hast thou lost thy wits ?’’ (he cried) 
Or art thou dreaming, open-eyed? 
S1NG, quotha! was there ever bred 

In any mortal ass’s head 

So strange a thought! But, no offence—s 
What if we first remove from hence; 
And talk, as erst, of straw and oats, 

Of scurvy fare and mangy coats, 

Of heavy loads, or worse than those, 

Of crue! drivers, and hard blows? 

For recolleét, my gentle friend, 

We’re thieves, and plunder is our end, 
See! thro’ what parsley we’ve been toiling, 
And what fine spinage we are spoiling! 
‘* He most of all doth outrage reason, 

‘ Who fondly singeth out of season,” 

A proverb that in sense surpasses 

The brains combin’d of Stags and Asses : 
Yet, (for I must thy peril trace) 

Sweet dulbul* of the long-ear’d race! 
Soft soul of harmony! yet hear, 

If thou wilt rashly charm our ear, 

And with thy warblings loud and deep 
Unseal the leaden eye of sleep ; 

Rous’d with thy song, and arm’d with staves, 
The gard’ner and a host of slaves, 

To mourning will convert thy strains, 
Ard make their pastime of our pains.”? ° 

His nose in scorn the songster rears, 


Pricks up his twinkling length of ears, 
* Nightingale. 
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And proudly thus he shot his bolt :— 
*¢ Thou soulless, senseless, tasteless dolt | 
1f when im vulgar prose I try 
My voice, the soul in extacy 
Will to the pale lip eer flee, 
And pant and struggle to abies. 
Must not my song—” 
“ O past pretence! 
The ear must be depriv’d shaee sense— 
(Rejoin’d the Stag)—form’d of dull elay 
The heart that melts not at ‘thy lay! 
But hold—my ardent pray’r attend, 
Nor yet with songs the welkin rend ; 
Still the sweet murmur in thy throat, 
Prelusive of the thrilling note! 
Do not shrink up thy nostrils, friend, 
. Nor thy fair ample jaws extend ; 
Lest thou repent thee when too late, 


And moan thy pains and well earn’d fate.” .. 
Impatience stung the warbler’s soul, a 


Gently he spurn’d the mean cantroul ; 
And from the verdant turf uprear’d, 
He on his friend contemptuous leer’d ; 
Stretch’d his lean neck, and wildly star’d, 
His dulcet pitch-pipe then prepar'd, 
His flaky ears prick’d up withal, 
And stood in posture musical. 
Ah! thought the Stag, I greatly fear, - 
Since he his throat begins to clear, 
= strains and stares, he will not long 
ives us Of bis amar” 

 Piendsh to safety well may yield”? 

He faid, and nimbly fled the feld. 


Alone at length, the warbler Ass 
Would ev’ry fosmer strain suspass 3 
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So right he aim’d, so loud he bray’d, 
‘The ae shook, night seem’d afraid ; 
And starting at the well-known found, 
The gard’ners from their pallets bound ; 
The scar’d musician this pursues, 

‘That stops him with insidious noose : 
Now to a tree behold him tied, 
Whilst both prepare to take his hide. 
But firft his cudgel either rears, 

And plies his ribs, his nose, his ears ; 
His head converted to a jelly, 

His back confounded with his belly : 
All bruis’d without, all broke within, 
To leaves they now convert his skin ; 
W hereon in w heer of gold 

For all good asses, young and old, \ 
"This fhort instruétive tale is told. 


Ls ee 


A FRAGMENT. 





* %# & # *# * # *# So Rachael and I sat 
down on the bank :—and wherefore, said I 
hast thou gathered that bunch of rosemary >— 

Alas, said she, it is to strew on Witliam’s 
grave.—lI sat there last night, and I thought 
his hand came through the turf ;—that hand 
which had so often grasp’d mine ; but I could 
not touch it :—perhaps it was the sickly dream 
of my fancy, which is, sometimes, flrangely 
disordered. 

And what,my child,has browght this misfor- 
tune upon thee ? 

VOL. Ill. D 
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That sheep, said she, which now crops the 
herb at my feet, was then alamb—lI had taken 
it from the ewe, and it followed me wherever 
I went.—W illiam loved the lamb, for he loved 
me, and every thing that was. mine. We 
were walking together by the river, and the 
lamb fell into the ftream. William plunged 
into the water to save him; but the lamb got 
somehow to the bank—and William was car- 
ried by the eddy to the mili: the horrid 
wheel crushed him as he passed, and he spoke 
no more: but I could not even chide the 
iamb, for it licked his hand as he lay dead on 
the grass. 

As Rachael spoke I felt a tear upon my 
cheek: she saw it, and, taking an handker- 
chief from her pocket, gently wiped it away. 

Ah, continued she, strangers weep for me, 
and I cannot weep for myself—the gush of 
sorrow would relieve me; but -heaven has 
locked up the source of my tears, though my 
heart 1s thirsty, and would be refreshed by 
them. 

And how do youemploy your time, my fair 
Rachael? You might, surely, amuse :your 
sadness by the occupations of your past life, 
whatever they have been. 

My iriends, Sir, said she, are very good to 
me :—they have done every thing in their 
power to-sooth:my sorrow; but-finding that 
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their efforts have been vain, they now leave 
me to myself, to wander about with my sheep, 
who never forsakes me. The villagers all 
know, and seem to respe&t my misery.—They 
are all kind and molest me not.—Sometimes, 
indeed, I spin a little flax at the wheel ; and 
sometimes I fetch the kine from the moor,— 
and that is all.—But if I stay, William’s grave 
will want its offering, and I muft not omit the 
dnes I shall daily pay it, till heaven shall please 
to make it my own. 

So Rachael walked gently away: and I sat 
still on the bank.—* * * * * * 


———— 
DAVID GARRICK. 





GARRICK is gone ; but whilst there yet survive 
Some, whose recording memeries are alive 

To his impressive powers, his wondrous art 
Tocharm, to melt, to modulate the heart, 

They may attempt—but th’ attempt how faint ! 
His eye, voice, attion, energy to paint : 

Tho’ the whole perfeét man I now can see 

In my mind’s eye, the attempt is not for me. 

If to succeeding aétors they can tell 

How thus and thus he spoke, it will be well ; 

if they can shew how awe-struck Hamlet stood, 
Cross’d by his father’s ghost, I wish they wou’d ; 
Or Richard’s dream, or madd’ning Lear’s rage 
These wou’d be useful lessons to the stage ; 
That task I leave to them—My safer plan 
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Is to attest the virtues of the man. 

They call’d him vain—Ofa whole nation’s praise 

Whois not vain? Butdid those plaudits raise 

©r pride, or insolence, or harsh disdain 

Of subler merit P Let them, who arraign 
His chara&er, inform me where to find 

A hand more open, or a heart more kind. 

This, and all else detraétion can colle&, 

With equal scorn and justice I reje& : 

Ie who adopts them, let him shun the stone, 
‘That shelters GARR1ICK’s ashes—and begone ! 
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